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FOREWORD 



Little Biographies are published with the fol- 
lowing points in view : 

To be within reach of Everybody, therefore the 
low price of 25c. 
For Home and Concert. 

Favorite Composers and Musicians to be had 
separately. 

Assisting to Teachers. 
Helpful to Pupils. 

Instructive for Qass Work, Schools, Ouhs, etc. 
Indispensable for research work. 



FURTEERMOREj — coch book contains illustrations, 
a glossary and a complete list of the composer's 
compositions. 

W 

Last but not least, for the layman, who will 
find a summary of all important historical facts, 
written interestingly and briefly. 



ARNOLD SCHONBERC 



Arnold Schonberg, whether or not one acce. 
work and theories, whether or not one sympathize 
an orchestral style which conforms to no system, ( 
flights of imagination of a creative instinct unham 
by material or mechanical considerations, is one o 
most important and interesting figures among 
ultra-modern composers who hav^ so tremend< 
extended the bounds of the musically possible. It 
be, as some contemporary critics hold, that Schonl 
the disciple of Gustav Mahler, realized that his teacl 
philosophic symphonies, in spite of their instrumt 
and harmonic virtuosity lacked personality, wanted 
individual note, and that as a consequence their phih 
phy was dry, their melodies artificial, and their orcl 
tral and choral mass effects on occasion shrill ; 
brutal. In order to avoid these dangers Schonb 
may have decided to throw overboard all traditi 
build up his chord structure on^ab^is of four 
rather than the time-honored thirdsTand freeTuT voi« 
leading from all laws. According to Hermann Ung 
"Schonberg, who had written new musical comtnan 
ments 'on his own body*, may be regarde d a^the clima: 
jx^. point of th.e development of musTcaT mdividuaiit 
running from Beethoven over Wagner. And what t 
has accomplished in' the field of serious music, in hi 
Chamber Symphony, his Five Orchestral Pieces, etc 
we may see carried out on a small and artisticall: 
debased scale in the merry modern operetta." Nor i; 
Eagelfield Hull far amiss when saying that "... speak- 
ing broadly, from the technical view of musical com- 
position, Schonberg has the weight of all the musical 
theory of the past behind him, since, rightly or wrongly 
he avowedly admits ^the natural fundamental series oi 
overtones as the basis oflUl'his harmony."' Whatevei 
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the personal attitude of the student and music-lover 
may be with regard to Arnold Schonberg's music, his 
spirit, his genius, is one which the world at large 
cannot ignore-— His is. j._ Rreatj and an honest artistic 
nature, he is a seeker after truth in art, and this fact 
he himself establishes in the "Preface" to his own book 
on harmony. "This book I have learned from my 
pupils. . . . The mistakes they made, when I gave them 
insufficient or inadequate directions, taught me how to 
teach them rightly. Problems correctly solved have 
proven the Tightness of my endeavors, without induc- 
ing the erroneous belief on my own part that I bad 
really solved the problems thereby. And it seems to 
me that neither my pupils nor myself have suffered. 
Had I told them no more than I knew myself, then 
they, too, would have known only that and nothing 
else. As it is, they may even know less. But they do 
know the main thing, and that is to seekl" 



Arnold Schonberg was born in Vienna on September 
13, 1874. His father, a merchant, died when the boy 
was no more than eight years old, and though he grew 
up in an atmosphere of poverty and need, he found 
solace in music at an early age. When twelve he 
already played the violin and had composed a number 
of little violin duets, and as he made his way through 
school found other students willing to meet htm for 
the purpose of pla^ng chambo- music, and for whom 
he wrote, as occasion required, trios and quartets. He 
already had learned the violin without a teacher; he 
now taught himself the 'cello, and wrote some sonatas 
for that instrument. The theory that .his. youthful 
years of chamber music playing had a decided effjct 
on his later creative development is quite logical; for 
even in his larger orchestra works Schonberg" has J»—-. 
mained true to the chamber music style, and J'has 
endeavored to give, each voice its own individual inoxc- 
ment. its own life. He expresses hmiself with the 
greatest originality where it is possible for him to 
build on the polyphony of the String quartet form." 
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Self-taught until twenty, Schonberg then studied 
counterpoint with his future brother-in-law, Alexander 
Zemlinsl^, and this is the only musical instruction he 
ever had. Zemlinsky recognized his talent, became his 
close friend and introduced him in the circle of younger 
Viennese musicians, all Wagner enthusiast s, who met 
in certain of the Vienna cafes to discuss that master's 
operas, in particular his 'Tristan**. 

THE FIRST PERIOD 
The String Quartet, Op. 7, and "Die Verklarte Nacht" 

In 1897, Schonberg composed his String Quartet in 
D major which, played by the Fitzner Quartet during 
the Vienna season of 1897-8, was the first of his com- 
positions to be given a public performance. Its melodic 
warmth and Wagnerian color secured it a favorable 
reception, but his songs, Op. 1, 2 and 3, for all their 
technical mastery and the rich polyphone accompani- 
ments with which they were provided, were hissed 
when first sung in public in 1898. 

The String Quartet, Op. 7 is played without a pause 
between its four .movements : Allegro, Scherzo, Adagio 
and Rondo-Finale. The first portion, which contains 
the main themes of the work, is the most important, 
and the entire score, whic h take s 45 minuteslo jJay, 
does not contain a single mTddle voice or figure which 
is not thematic. This Quartet — which the Flonzaleys 
have played for the benefit of American audiences — 
holds the attention of the auditor owing to its rich 
melodic, harmonic and rhythmic variety; and all thepry 
seems grey when we consider the enchanting beauty 
of the Adagio theme. Like others of the composer's 
works this, when first performed in Berlin, was hissed, 
laughed to scorn and characterized as a "sad negation 
of all that is artistic**, and after the first performance 
in Vienna (1907), a gentleman rose and whistled on a 
house-key. 

In 1899, the composer wrote hrs famous String 
Sextet "Verklarte Nacht** ("Transfigured Night'*) Op. 
4, after a poem by Richard Dehmel. When played by 
the Ros6 Quartet in Berlin, in 1902, it was accorded 



a "hostile and tumultous reception." All this music may 
be said to have been written in Schonberg's first or 
"normal" manner. The "Varklarte Nacht", when played 
in London by the London String Party, in January, 
1914, aroused much favorable comment It was called 
"a sort of Tristan' and 'Isolde' on the strings, its 
contrapuntal mastery and novel handling of the string- 
combination being no less noticeable than its musirau 
beauty." In this and the others of this group of com- 
positions, these "normal" works, the composer's origi- 
nally makes use of the inherited contrapuntal technique . 
of Bruoknei( and Mahler, and according to E^n 
Wellez, Schonberg's pupil and prophet, the ''Verklarte 
Nacht" represents the first attempt — if Smetana's 
"From My Life" Quartet, written absolutely in the 
classic form, be excepted — of the prin ciple of develop- 
ing in chamber music a treatmeni and form hithertiJ 
used only for grand orchestra. 

THE SECOND PERIOD 
The "Gurre-Lieder" 

This first period of Schonberg's evolution, in spite of 
occasional perforraances of compositions Of him, was 
not a happy one. The opportunities he desired to pro- 
duce his works he could not secure in Vienna, and the 
completion of the first great work of his second sb^;e 
(1901-08), the "Gurre-Lieder", to a text by the Danish 
poet Jens Peter Jacobsen, cost a whole year, from 
March, 1900, to April, 1901. This was due to the fact 
that material worries made themselves felt, and Schon- 
berg was reduced to the necessity of putting off the 
completion of his own work, in order to orchestrate 
more than 6,000 pages of operetta music by other com- 
posers, for the sake of the small and inadequate mone- 
tary return it paid him. It was not until April, I90I, 
that Schonberg could once more take up his "Gurre- 
Lieder" and complete them. Such a radical departure 
did the "Gurre-Lieder" represent from any score 
hitherto written — they were scored for 5 solo voices, 
a recitator, 2 choruses, respectively 8 and II part, and 
an orchestra of 114 instruments — that Schonberg was 



obliged to have the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel prepare 
a special 48-line music-paper for him, twice the size 
of that generally used. When this paper reached him 
in Vienna in August, the composer at once began 
work on his instrumentation. His decision to establish 
himself in Berlin, where he hoped to better his material 
circumstances, however, brought about another inter- 
ruption. He had married Mathilde von Zemlinsky about 
this time and with her went to the Prussian capital, 
where the new "artistic cabaret" known as the "Uber- 
brettl", for which authors such as Hans von Wolzogen, 
Otto Julius Bierbaum and Franz Wedekind were writ- 
ing playlets had come into being. Where for a time 
he served as the conductor of Wolzogen 's "Run- 
tern Theater", directing the performance of the "Ober- 
brettl" songs, and even composing one with an obligato 
trumpet part which turned out to be far too difficult 
to play, and was performed but once. In Berlin, in 
1902, he once more resumed the orchestration of the 
"Gurre-Lieder", and was tlien obliged to lay it aside 
for an interval of seven years, finally completing it in 
the year 1911. The work itself, its ideas and thoughts. 
however, actually developed, as the author himself 
declares, between March, 1900 and April, 1901. It was 
first performed at a concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society, Fritz Schreker conducting, on February 23, 
1913, and with it Schonberg scored his first real public 

The work falls into three parts: the first tells the 
story of King IValdemar's love for Little Tave, of 
Gurre Castle, and ends with the message bf the 
Woodland Dove, narrating the maiden's demise ; the 
second part is short, entirely given over to SValdemar's 
heroically accented song, in which in his sorrow, he 
curses God. These parts are made up of ballads for 
soprano, alto and tenor in Lied form, organically 
united by orchestra preludes, interludes and postludes. 
The third section comprises 'The Wild Hunt"— (folrf^- 
mar and his retainers are punished by being con- 
demned after death to an eternal midnight chase 
through the clouds^which allows the composer to de- 
ploy tremendous choral and orchestral masses with 
maximum effect. The whole score js rich in beautiful 
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descriptions of nature. In his orchestral Prelude, 
Schonberg paints a tonal picture of a twilight land, 
"... when twilight dampens every tone on sea and 
land, and flying clouds couch themselves luxuriously 
on heaven's edge", which it would be hard to surpass. 
Tove's song brealliing the enchantment of a moonlit 
night; Wafdemar's "Steed, my steed, why crawl you 
so slow"; depicting all the phases of his wild ride with- 
out leaving the formal melodic frame; his folk-wise 
melody "It is not thus that the angels dance before the 
throne of God, as the world now dances before me", 
and Tove's infinitely tender love-song, whose love- 
motive is really the main motive of the score, are 
among its individual beauties. The song of the Wood- 
land Dove is so unified in its noble pathos that it has 
repeatedly been given separate performance. WMe- 
mat's broad ballad-like plaiat, farming the second part 
of the work, leads directly over to "The Wild Hunt", 
with its episodic scene of the peasant who watches the 
spectra! huntsman riding bj;. Wellesz declares that 
not alone orchestrally, but with regard to the choruses 
of "The Wild Hunt , no tonal poem of greater power 
and intensity has been written since Wagner's "G5tter- 
dammerung". Thedisappearance of the spectral riders 
is followed by various solo, orchestral and other epi- 
sodes, and a melodrama chorus — "a key to an under- 
standing of Schonberg's later works ... to that which 
is newly developed out of a cosmic emotion, the ex- 
pression of the ego to the world, nature realized through 
psychic experience" — in a stretto leadinff to a colorful 
contrapuntal movement, after which flie score ends 
with a species of radiant orchestral hymn to the re- 
turning sun, the resurrection to life of all that which 
has died. 

"PELLEAS AND UEUSANDE" 

Once public curiosity had been satisfied, the Berlin 
"ttberbrettl" movement fell into a decline, and Schon- 
berg— whom Richard Strauss appreciated at his proper 
worth— secured a position as a teacher at the Stern 
Conservatoire, which he held until June, 1903. The 
ambitious plans he had made were not realized, nor the 
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ambitious compositions he had written heard, however, 
and in 1903 Schonberg returned to Vienna, where he 
devoted himself largely to teaching. Here, where Gus- 
tav Mahler, whose acquaintance he soon made, and 
who took a great interest in his compositions, reigned 
supreme in the world of music, his wish that Schon- 
berg's music be performed could not be gainsaid. The 
Rose Quartet played his Sextet and his Quartet in D 
Minor, and his symphonic poem "Pelleas and Meli- 
sande", composed in Berlin, in 1902, was presented by 
the Association of Creative Music Artists. 

"Pelleas and Melisande" — like all the works of 
Schonberg's second period planned for a larger tonal 
canvas and showing the increasing daring of his pro- 
gressive evolution toward a more absolute freedom in 
expression — is based on the Maeterlinck text, and its 
musical development covers in general the leading 
scenes of the drama. The Prelude depicts the finding 
of Melisande in the woods by Colo : the first move- 
ment the life of the aged king and the Melisande in 
the roy^ keep ; Pelleas entering the drama and Meli- 
sande with his coming, awakening to love, in a canti' 
Una exquisitely tender in feeling. The second part 
of the symphony begins with the scene by the fountain, 
followed by the Adagio of the work, the parting scene 
between Pelleas and Melisande. But Colo overhears 
the lovers and slays Pelleas (the fourth movement of 
the work), which is in the nature of an extended coda. 
In the scene of Meltsande's death-bed Schonberg, at a 
period when it was unknown in Germany, for the first 
time employs the whole-tone scale. The score con- 
cfudes with an Epilogue which reviews the leading 
themes. According to Wellesz, "Pelleas and Meli- 
sande" is one of the most polyphonic works ever com- 
posed for orchestra, every motive framed in counter- 
motives and combined into extended melody-complexes. 
Instrumental effects of hitherto unheard boldness, such 
as the J^rifying gtissando of muted trombones in the 
"Scene of the Vaults", arc also used for the first time. 
In a manner this score represents the culminabing point 
of Schonberg's second period. He could go no further 
along the road already traversed; it was necessary for 
him to find a new one. 
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piece, "in which are to be found traces of scurrilous 
humor"; tbfi-third, most artfully wrought, combines in 
wonderfut-uuion the form of an Adagio with variations, 
and the song form, the changinK moods of the sung 
poem drawiog their individual duracter from the the- 
matic materi^. In the free-form last movement the 
lyric song predominates, and in it Schonberg has en- 
tirely abandoned tonality. 

The Songs with Orchestra, Op, 8, are setting of 
poems by various authors and differ srreatlv musically. . 
Among them "Natur", after Heinrich Hart, with its 
cosmic calmness, and solemn harmonies for wood- 
winds, horns, trumpets and harp, and "Wcmi Vogleia 
klagen" — in whose accompaniment appear the first traces 
of tiie composer's later "soloistic" instrumentation — 
stand out 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

"In the third period of his evolution, Schonberg 
attacks both problems, the problem of melody and 
that of form, together, and seeks to unite them in 



Regarding these products of this third period, Schon- 
berg, in the programme of their first performance in 
Vienna said: "With these songs of Stefan Georg I have 
succeeded for the first time in approaching an ideal of 
form and expression which I have been hiding up to 
myself for years." It is here, as Wellesz declares that, 
"in order that his music may follow the slightest im- 
pulse, be it never so subtle, he constructs his melody of 
a string of small particles or motives, which like the 
dabs of color in an impressionistic painting, when 
viewed close at hand, appear like a conglomeration of 
disparate ideas thrown t^ether without discrimination. 
If. however, we stand off and listen, as it were, from 
afar, these melodic particles all fall into line in the 
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'unending melodir" of the piece, a phenomenon which 
is at the same time a constitutive element of Schon- 
bergfs form." The "Georg-Lieder", from that poet's 
book of "The Hanging Gardens" (together with the 
three piano pieces, Op. 11) essay to solve various 
problems of this new style which the composer has 
adopted, attain entire independence from tonality and 
the older harmonic law, and free themselves from 
traditional develoment bj< employing instead shorter 
themes, each of which leads a life of its own. They 
are dissonant in character, owing to their contrapuntal 
treatment, and the piano parts are not accompaniments, 
but quite independent. 

TBE "fivb oschesikal pieces" and the piano pieces, 

|. Or. J^ l«( 

Even his devoted admirers admit that the six piano 

K' »;es, Op. V, are the least understandable of Schon- 
rg^s compositions. They are fleeting, cinemetogra- 
phic pen-sketches or tone -aphorisms for the keybcard, 
and represent the last abbreviated word of musical 
laconism on their composer's part In the "Five Orches- 
tral Pieces",* Op. 16, the soloistic principle is radically 
carried out in the instrumentation. Gjmposed in 1909, 
Schonberg provided Mrs. Rosa Newmarch (for their 
second London performance, 1914) with sub-titles 
which are supposed to cast "an illuminating light upon 
their expressive intentions". These programmatic titles, 
"Presentiments", "The Past", "The Changing Chord", 
"Peripetia" and "The Obligate Recitative" conflict with 
the composer's own statement at the same time, that he 
wished the public "to listen to his works purely as 
music, for its own sake". They develop a novel 
"solipsistic" rather than a "soloistic" principle of in- 
strumentation, according to Stefan George; while, in 
Dr. Eaglefield Hull's opinion, they "are more regular 
than critics would lead us to suppose." "Presenti- 
ments", fantastic and clamorous, is harmonically the 
simplest; while in the melancholy and dreamy "The 

■See Appendix; Schonbeig'i Kelorins in Oichcstral Scoring. 
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Past", the harmony is dispersed in what Dr. Hull terms 
"sound-molecules" at the end. "The Changing Chord" 
is far removed from the "Lost" one of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, is mystic and somnolent, painted in delicate 
shades, and the composer in his score directs that 
"changes of harmony must take place softly so that 
none of the instruments shall obtrude in the least 
through the general color scheme." It is architecturally 
formless, and in its music Dr. Hull sees the effect of 
"some vast, shimmering, iridescent surface of indefinable 
fascination, a pure study in harmonic color". In 
"Peripetia", the commentator just quoted finds "huge 
boulders of sound hurled forth in gigantic strife", the 
turmoil interrupted by sudden silences filled w^th "the 
malignancy of muted horns". The "Obbligalo Recita- 
tive", an intricately woven tonal pattern, is "monothe- 
matic throughout", the' play of "dismembered tonal 
ghosts reaching a ff climax, shrill with some ungovern- 
able agency of protest", to end in a gi^ and broken 
close. Of this work— it has been perf&rmed by the 
New York Symphony Society and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra in this country— Lawrence Gil- 
man says, "We shall find nothing anarchistic . , . say 
those who are sympathetically disposed to it, it only 
certain fundamental premisea are accepted r All we 
need do is to forget that the tonic was ever a key- 
center,- and substitute, as new conceptions, (a) oppos- 
ing 'planes of harmony"; (b) a system of chord con- 
struction built up, not on intervals of the third, but by 
superstructures of fourths, or seconds, or fiftns; (c) 
the new way of using orchestral tone-colors. And, 
finally, we must hold to our hearts the Schonbetgian 
dicta that 'any note may be combined with any other 
notes'." Leigh Henry, presenting the Schonbergian 
viewpoint, insists that in these pieces we must not look 
for depiction in a realistic sense, for Schonberg, cast- 
ing realism aside, "takes the most intimate and subtle 
psychological influences of our complex existence, and, 
not content with mere analysis, strives also to give us 
the essence of their potentialities." In "The Obbligato 
Recitative", (whose symbolic meaning the critic thinks 
is Schonberg himself) tor instance, "surely we have 
the solitary thought striving above the weight of com- 
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mon opinion and jarring it at every turn, so I^tit 
that at present it has lost touch with our grosses 
aspect, and can only work on our subtler nervesi which 
being barely conscious, distress us with their unwonted 
agitation." 

THE "PIERRE LUNAIRE'' 
AND REMAINING WORKS OF THE THDU) PERIOD 

The "Pierre Lunaire", Op. 21, is a melodrama, a set 
of 21 Giraud-Hartleben poems, recited by a narrator 
to an accompaniment of piano, flute, (piccolo), clarinet 
(bass clarinet), violin (viola) and 'cello. It has been 
repeatedly performed in German and other European 
musical centers, and in it as Wellesi says, "never before 
has an artist gone so near to the limits of what the 
human ear can comprehend." It is a weirdly, fantasti- 
cally extravagant succession of scenes which mingle 
tragedy and the grotesquely comic, and in them Schon- I 
berg employs his mastery of the contrapuntal art to ' 
follow the jioeTs mooils with TfFortTess ease. 

The monodrama ""^ wa rt ung ^ "("Expectation") , to 
a text by Marie Pappenfielm, has been characterized 
as the most daring musical attempt known to catch 
the soul of human life and love at its moment of most 
mysterious tension. It recites a tale of a woman who, 
expecting her lover to come to her from out a gloomy 
forest, finds him inexplicably done to death, and clasp- 
ing the lifeless body in her arms, mourns him wildly 
and savagely. Another woman, so her heart tells her, 
has slain him. Her plaint grows more calm and quiet, 
until at length she again believes she sees the dead 
man approaching as was his wont, after she had long 
and wearily awaited his coming. This tragic story 
Schonberg develops with the most terrible intensity) 
thanks to the new tonal means at his disposal. "Die 
giackliche Hand" ("The Fortunate Hand*'), Op. 18, 
represents an endeavor to develop the dramatic in a 
new form. The characters are Man, Woman and a 
Noble, together with a chorus of six women and six 
men. Man and Woman are pantomimid roles, the 
Noble is a high baritone, and the orchestra scoring (for 



lai^e orchestra) is the same as that of "Erwartung. 

Here the composer makes use of light effects to help 
his music express a poem which moves in the realms 
of symbolism and actuality. The small stage has a 
background of dark-violet satin hangings in which 
peep-holes have been cut, filled by the green-illurained 
faces of the twelve choristers, who half-speak, half- 
sing the chorus parts, '(as in the ancient Greek trage- 
dies) accompanied by kettledrum and harp in a triplet- 
figitration continued throughout the entire scene. 
Mingling melodramatic song-speech with actual sing- 
ing, the chorus expresses pity for the fate of Man, 
yearning for earthly happiness, though he knows him- 
self predestined to heavenly joys. Down -stage lies 
Man, a. fabulous, cat-like Monster sitting on his back, 
holding him down with its jaws. As the chorus ends the 
Stage grows suddenly dark, the faces and the Monster 
disappear. Off stage comes the sound of loud, vulgar 
music, and the silly laughter of the mob. Man leaps 
to his feet and as he stands in his tattered garments, 
the track stage is filled with light. Man sings (to an 
accompaniment by two clarinets and bass tuba, later by 
flute and celesta) while, young and beautiful, Woman 
appears and ^zes on him with pity, handing him a 
flagon irradiating a violet light Slowly Man drinks, 
and as he does so her face grows hard and cold, and 
she runs from him to the opposite side of the stage. 
Deep in thought, Man sin^s, while the Noble suddenly 
appears from the Left Wmg, to a musical accompani- 
ment of high tremolos by the violins, divisi, to a preg- 
nant rhythmic motive of the viola. He takes Woman, 
who runs toward him, in his arms and flies with her, 
Man observing this desertion with a heavy sigh. Woman 
returns and appears to beg forgiveness, which granted 
only leads to a repetition of the scene. Man, however, 
does not notice her second flight, but rising to his full 
height, sings "Now you are mine for ever 1 The scene 
changes to a savage, rocky landscape. Before a ravine 
rises a rock behind which are two grottos, Man climbs 
out of the ravine, a sword dripping blood in his hands, 
(to a sharp rhythmic motive of the wood-winds, harp 
and strings), and as the grottos fill with light, work- 
men may be seen hammering and filing away in tbem. 
18 



Man moves over to them, takes a piece of sold, and 

lets the hammer fall on it. The anvil breaks beneath 
the blow, and from the fissure which yawns in the 
steel, Mtm draws forth a splendid diadem. The work- 
men now crowd round him with threats, but he laugh- 
ingly tosses them the jewelled band, and the grottos 
again grow dark. The most stirring and peculiar 
moment of the drama now comes : a gradually mcreas- 
ing wind arises, which grows in power together with a 
crescendo of light, which beginning with a faint rose- 
color, moves over brown to a dirty green, then turning 
blue-grey, and violent This is followed by an Intensi- 
fying dark red, which becomes brighter and sharper 
until, over orange and bright saffron, it ends in a dazzl- 
ing yellow radiance. This crescendo of light and wind 
movement must make the impression of proceeding 
from Matt himself. His weariness changes to growing 
excitement, and "when the dazzling radiance eventuates, 
it should seem as though his head would burst." 
Musically this scene is built up on a three tone motive, 
in two different harmonic developments, and the 
crescendo of storm of light and coloi' is matched with 
a _ corresponding crescendo of tone flung out at its 
climax by the trumpets, until all dies down in a mild 
blue light to the tender" sound of woodwinds and 
celesta. IVonuin now appears with the Noble, and 
Man endeavors to climb up to them in vain. Woman 
treats his wooing with contempt Again he tries to 
crawl to the elevation on which they stand. But 
Woman pushes the rock, which suddenly begins to glow 
from within and takes on the semblance of the Monster 
of the first scene, and Man is buried beneath it. Dark- 
ness falls on the stage, the vulgar music and shrill 
laughter once more resound behind the scenes, and 
with the return of the light Man once more lies on the 
stage as in the first scene, beneath the Monster, the 
chorus singing "Must you once more endure what you 
have so often endured before?" and ending with a 
whispered: "And still you search I And torment your- 
self f And know no rest, unfortunate I" In the 
opinion of Egon Wellesz, who has examined this score 
by Schonberg, it is a specimen of a musico-dramatic 
»^lc which, if properly presented with "the effect of 



the m«sic suported by that of light," will be as moving 
as a Strindberg drama. 

In the composer's "Herzgewachse" ("Heart 
Growths"), Op. 20, after Maeterlinck, for coloratura 
sopranOf celesta, harmonium and harp, — the vocal part 
demands a singer who can sing Zerbinelta, in Strauss' 
"Ariadne auf Naxes", for she must be able to reach a 
high F~and the "Four Orchestra Songs", Op. 22, carry 
on the style developed in "Erwartung" and "Die glQck- 
liche Hand". The four songs, in particular, "show 
how the instruments of the orchestra may be used in a 
more effective and intensive manner than has hitherto 
been the case, and how the new soloistic putting to- 
gether of chords affords novel and unsuspected tone 
combinations." These "Orchestral Songs" were written 
at the beginning of the War, and of the one work which 
Schiioberg has since written, the oratorio "Die Jacobs- 
leiler" ("The Ladder of Jacob"), the poem alone has 
been published, the music existing only in the form of 
sketches. But like his other workst this, in all proba- 
bility will, when completed, stand for another upward 
degree in development, if the composer's musical prob- 
lems "have moved from the subjective to the cosmic 
sphere". To Schonberg himself apply the words the 
Archangtl Gabriel addresses to those who are ascending 
"The Ladder of Jacob". Says he: "Whether to the 
rirfit or to the left, forward or backward, uphill or 
downhill — one must press on without asking what lies 
before or behind one. That must remain hidden: one 
may and must forget it, in order to complete the task." 

SCHONBERG'S "HARMONY" 

If we are to believe Wellesz, Schonberg's method of 
harmony, his "Harmonielchre"*, "is a means of leam- 
tntt the art of harmony which does not promise to give 
e than it can, yet gives far more than it promises. 




This book leads us deeper into die true nature of music 

than any other work of its kind; in it one learns 
nothing of the eternal laws of music; one learns how 
to think and search." As Schonberg sees it, harmony 
is an exphcative science; it explains Tvhat harmony is, 
the nature of music, and not what it should bring forth. 
The theoretician cannot say with authority, this or 
that is good or bad, as the ease may be, founding his 
decision on collective experience, because "beauty is not 
a collective experience, but at the most an individual 
one." Schonberg, for instance, does not believe that 
the harmonic law forbidding parallel fifths can be justi- 
fied By the statement that "they do not sound well". 
How IS it possible for parallel fifths in themselves to 
sound ill, when singers have been singing in parallel 
fifths for centuries? The reason is quite another one: 
parallel fifths were crowded out by other progressions, 
fell into disuse, "so that the ear was forced to regard 
the occasional occurrence of these combinations as novel 
and foreign. The opposite was the truth. The parallel 
fifth progression was old, and had merely been forgot- 
ten." Schonberg advises the student to observe the 
rules while he is learning. Laferl" he will knbw when 
and where to transgress them. His whole teaching 
is in keeping with the experience of his own artistic 
development : to cling to the traditionally established 
as long as possible; and not until the student finds his 
whole nature opposed to it, when the inner urge be- 
conies irresistible, should he leave the prescribed paths 
and break a new path for himself. -Tnteiresting is 
Schonberg's definition of dissonance. He explains the 
diflference between dissonance and consonance by defin- 
ing dissonances as the more remote, more complicated 
relations to a fundamental tone, thus admitting of no 
more than a graduated difference belween dissonances 
and consonances. The consonances are the first over- 
tones, and as such are more nearly perfect the nearer 
they are to the fundamental tone. The further away 
they are from the established fundamental tone, the 
less they harmonize with it, and the more urgently 
they demand a resolution. Schonberg's negation of a 
contrast' t>etWeen dissonancds and oonsonances does 
away with the jesthetic fallacy that the former are the 



it b one which I firmly believe will be realized, and 
will increase to an unheard-of extent the sensatory, 
mental and spiritual enjoyment which art has to offer." 
Sdidnberg's life accomplishment, for all Ate neglect, 
contumely and scorn lavished upon him in his earlier 



years, has come into its own during his own lifetime. 
His influence transcends the narrower circle of his 
own adherents, E^on Wellesz, Alban Berg, Bela Bart6k, 
Anton von Webern, and affects the followers of Strauss 
and Reger. A Ravel, a Stravinsky, a Malipiero have 
already admitted their indebtedness to him. As 
Mengelbe^ has said: "Reger and Pfitzner will remain 
a negligible tjuantity for the land of Scriabine, the 
land of Puccmi, the land of Debussy; but from the 
spirit o^Schonberg the world cannot shut itself ofi." 
His "Gurre-Lieder" were performed in London, LdpsiC) 
Berlin and Amsterdam in 1914 and, after the interrup- 
tion in all international musical activity caused by the 
War, these and his other compositions liavc begun to be 
increasingly performed. He devoted the greater part 
of the year 1918 to teaching and composition in Mod- 
ling, near Vienna; in 1920 he conducted his own works 
in Prague, Mannheim and Amsterdam, and together 
with the presidency of the newly-founded International 
Mahler Society, accepted a call to that city for the fall 
and winter of 1920-1921, to give courses in theory there. 
With the performance of his "Guerre-Lieder" at the 
Vienna Opera, as the climaxing event of the Vienna 
Music Festival (June 12, 13, 1920), his undaunted 
striving to create for himself the position due him, 
without concessions of any sort, through sheer power 
of will and purity of artistic thought' and intention, 
celebrated a deserved triumph. The vital impulse of 
hia music. .seeks its laws in a mystic language of tone 
whose subordinafiJDh to principle and rule we .first can 
sense rather than express. But not to all is It given 
to feel the meaning of Schonberg's music. The feel- 
ings of those who do not see in Schonberg the Messiah 
of a new musical ethos is expressed 1^ an English 
critic: ♦•"In his third stage Schonberg throws over 



almost everything hitherto accepted, i, e., consonance, 
tonality, thematic use, form, even programme ; and re- 
tains only rhythm and instrumental color. He boldly 
calls this music_-a_-inere_ema nation of himselfj which 
■has no felatton to the receptivTHes of Tiis hearers. Thb 
is a very self-satisfied doctrine and only a handful of 
devotees pretend to understand or to take pleasure in 
the products Cthe handful of devotees', incidentally, has 
grown considerably since 1914)." Wellesz, on the other 
hand, declares that in his music "the great iconoclast 
of ancient standards of value, this app3ren*tly most 
complicated appearance which the present e^och has 
produced, becomes a cleansing: power, whose importance 
his contemporaries are hardly able to estimate, though 
they already experience is irHuence. , . . He has estab- 
lished a standard of measurement which is significant 
for the judgment of the universal musical level. The 
pathos of the music of the post- Wagnerian Epigones 
no longer has power to move, since it has been sup- 
planted by a more contained tonal language. The radi- 
ance of the neo-romantic ordiestra seems like glitterii^ 
tinsel beside the essential instrumentation of Sehon- 
berg's later works, which no longer lend color to a 
melody, but cause the musical thought to be expressed 
in its clearest and most intensive manner." 



SCHOHBEBC'S REFfHtUS IN (HtCBESTRAL SCMIHG 



In Schonberg's "Four Orchestral Songs", Op. 2Z, 
he inaugurated radical reforms in scoring, with a view 
to facilitating the reading and study of his works. 
In brief, his system aims to make the orchestral score 
take on the appearance of a piano score for two, four 
or eight hands, so that each and every voice may be 
followed at the same time. Where special complica- 
tious -malce necessary, the groups, wood-wind, brasses, 
percussives, stSin^-elc., ;.re ktpt apart, m order not. 
to interfere with divided renarsafe, ,Evdrrrot»icai. 
occurrence must be noted in the simplest manner; parts 
or voices played by several instruments must be noted 
only once; voices moving in the same rhythms must, 
whenever possible, be "struck ofi" together, and har- 
monies, whenever possible, drawn together, as in the 
piano score, so that one has the complete chord. No 
more than the number of staves absolutely necessary 
for presentation should be used. Siegmund von 
Hausegger admits that Schonberg's "simplified scoring" 
has the advantage possessed by a faithful and com- 
plicated piano score, inasmuch as it presents the purely 
nmsical picture in its most condensed form. He ob- 
jects, however, that it "lacks the direct visible reproduc- 
tion of the orchestral structure, the first thing asked 
of a Kore . . . and what is most important, the graphic, 
illustrative quality." 
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GLOSSARY 

Cinematographic; — Musically, passing with the detailed 
photographic rapidity of a moving picture film. 

Fourth-Chords — Chords built up of fourths instead of 
the thirds of older harmonic practice. They are to 
be found in the works of all the leading ultra- 
modem composers: Schonberg, Scriabine, Ravel, 
RebikofF, etc., and this chordal doubling of fourths 
produces rich sonorous and colorful effects. 

Jacobsbn> Jens Peter^ — A Danish writer and poer 
1847-1885), considered the greatest artist in prose 
that Denmark has produced. His most famous 
work is the historical romance "Marie Grubbe". 

Melody-complexesI— Interwoven or interconnected melo- 
dies; a movement of melodies. 

Planes of Harmony — The various levels in modern 
mnsi" on whi-^h different harmonic progressions 
may be advancing at the same time. 

Peripitia — A sudden change of plot, fortune or cir- 
cumstance. 

SoLoisnc — Music intended for a single voice, part or 
instrument. 

SoLiPsiSTic — As here used denotes the utmost develop- 
ment of the individual quality of the various or- 
chestral instruments. 

Symbolism — Music used to suggest that which cannot 
be Drogrammatically portrayed, as an idea or a 
quality . 

Thematic laconism — The most concise and pithy ex- 
pression of a musical idea or motive. The doctrine 
of musical laconism — the briefest and most pointed 
manner of musical expression — is followed by 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff and other moderns, as well 
as by Schonberg. 

Tone-aphorisms — Brief, sententious musical state- 
ments. 



For the current musical terms, the student is referred 
to Tom S. Wotton's "Dictionary of Foreign Musical 
Terms and Orchestral Instruments". 
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LIST OF ARNOLD SCHONBERG'S WORKS 



Chuafaer Miulc 
String Sextet "VerklarCe Nacht", opui 4. 

« Violins, 2 ViaU», 2 C*llo».) 
Slrms Ouaitet No. 1. in D minor, opui 7. 

« Violins, Viola and Cello.) 
String Quanrt No. 2. in F-shaip minor, opus 10. 

(2 Violins, Viola, Cello with Voice in the 3rd and 4th pact.) 
KammersiDfonie in E-maJor, opus 9. 

(Flute, Oboe, English Horn, 2 Clarinettes, Bais-QBrinet, 
BatsooQ, Contra- Bassoon, 2 Homs, 2 Violins, Viola, 
Cello and Bass.) 

Opus 1. Two Songs foi Bariton. Dank— Abschied. 
" 2. Four SonRs. E r war lung. Schenk mir Dcinen goldoen 

Kamm— Erh ebun a— Wald Sonne. 
" 3. Six Songs. Gei 
-Wamung-Hi 
" 6. Eight Songs, 



gs. Ich datt nichl dankend-In d 
|oem> au9 Stefan George, Das Bud 
Soogs with OrchMtn 



erigewachii, opus 30. For Sopran, Celesta, Harmonium and 

Harp. 
x Songs, opus 8. Natut— Das Wappenschild-Sehnsucht-Nie 

ward ich Herrin miid-Voll )cner Siisse— Wenn Voglein 



OrebntTS— and Ch«iu Work* 
Felleas and Helisandc. Symphonic Poem. 
Gurre-Lieder lor Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Die Jakobsleiter. Oratorium. 
Erwartung. Monodram. 
Die iriackiiche Hand. Drama with Huiic. 

Book* 
Theory of Harmonjr. (German text.) 
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STEIN WAY 

TH£ /JWSTR.UMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 

HALF a century ago Anton RuUnstan, like his immortal contem- 
poraries, Wagner and Liszt, pronounned the Sleinway "unri' 
valed" among pianos. Today Sergei Rachmaninoff, the greatest Russian 
pianist since Rubinstein, has said; "Only upon a Steinway i^n the 
works of the masters be played with full artistic justice." Generation 
after generation the Steinway stands supreme — the chosen piano of 
the masters — the immortal instrument of the Immortals of Music 



STEINWAY S SONS, Slonway Hall, 109 E. MthSt, New York 



LEO ORNSTEIirS COMPOSITIONS 



PLANO SOLO 

A la ChinoiiG ([mpreuioni of a Chineio 

Town) n 1.25 

Arabeiquei a $1.50 

Serenade, Op. 5, No. I n .50 

Scheriino. Op. 5, No. 11 n .50 

Moment! Muiicali: 

(A concert venion of Schubert'* 
"Moment. Murical.," Op. 51. No. 1).n .50 
VIOUN AND PIANO 

Two RuwUn Barcarolle.: 

Tichaikowiky Barcarolle in G minor. n .75 

Rubinitein Barcarolle in F minor n .75 

Rui.ian Fe.tival, Tranicription by Arthur 

Hartmann n .60 

MIXED CHORUS 
Three Rua.ian Choru.ei: 

No. I Ru..ian Lament 
" 11 RuHian Winter 

" HI Ru..ian Fe.tIvBl each n .30 

READ THE TRUTH 
aboul Ln Or«slein in F. H. Marteni' Book: 
Thi Man— His Idem— Hit Worki. tfith Pic- 
t«rtt and Mer Il!^«ratio«s $1.00 

BREITKOPF A HARTEL, Inc. NEW YORK 
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HENRY COWELl'S COMPOSITIONS 



FOR PIANO 

Advertiiement Net S .75 

liabla ConverMtioii " .40 

Antinomy " 1.25 

Dynamic Motion " 1.00 

Fabric ■* .60 

What'.Thia? " .40 

Six lug-: 

No. I. Floating N9tS. 40 No. ■*. SeooUng " .00 
" a. Frisking " .eo " S. WafUng " .00 
3. Fleeting " .00 " O. Suatbing .00 

TKree Iriih LcBencU: 

No.;. The Tides of ManaunauB . " .00 
" a. The Hero Sun .... " .76 
■' 3. The Voica Ot LIr , , , . " .00 

Epiaode " 1.00 

Exultation " rOO 

Henrjr Cdwrll is a composer with uoUBuallj' fine talent for 

pDsilion in the modem idiom. His compositions allege the 

■oandneM and sincerity of hii tfaeories, on the whole individu- 
ally expressed and admirably emploved. The "Three Irish 
Mytha" are especially interettEng snd pleasing and the "Ami. 
able Conversation" as fine a bit of restrained musical humor as 
ne could desirc^Mujical Antrica, May 20, 1922. 

VLt. Cowell is a musician of unusually interesting quality. 
_Ie i> a thinker and a theorist on ihe future of the lonal art 
u wdl as a composer of an intriguing lalent and marked in- 
dividuality with something very personal to say tor himself. 
Evidently he empjoys a particular style of utterance, not for 

press. In an "Irish Myth" entilled "The Tides of Manau- 

mS^'IT tmali' orchtstra'at Ih™' * '"™° '"*'"' 

—The Clobi and CommercM Aiverluer, May 12, 1922. 

BREITKOPF & HARTEL, Inc. NEW YORK 
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